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At the request of the Scrooby Club, an organization 
of Chicago Congregational ministers, the local peace 
office drafted some resolutions bearing upon the opium 
situation in China. Copies of these resolutions will be 
sent to various peace assemblies and other bodies, with 
a request that similar action be taken. The action of 
the United States State Department with reference to 
this question is most noble and worthy of the com- 
mendation of all lovers of justice and peace. 

Since last month's report the Chicago Peace Secretary 
has made two short trips, namely, to Iowa and Ohio. 
Saturday, April 5, was spent in Des Moines in confer- 
ence with certain prominent citizens. On Sunday 
morning, April 6, the Secretary addressed the Iowa 
State Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa. "Peace 
Week" had been arranged by the Cosmopolitan Club 
and other resident pacifists. An intercollegiate orator- 
ical peace contest was scheduled for the Friday evening. 
The Sunday morning service at the college marked the 
opening of the peace week exercises. A great choir ren- 
dered peace anthems. The subject of the address was 
"From Sussex Gravels to Hague Conferences." Prof. 
0. H. Cessna presided. In the evening a union meet- 
ing of churches was held in the Baptist Church. Presi- 
dent Torres, of the Cosmopolitan Club, presided. 
Every seat was filled. The peace visitor discusses "The 
Kind of Patriotism Demanded by Present International 
Eelations." 

The other trip was to Cincinnati. The train on 
which the Secretary traveled was the first one to pass 
through Hamilton, Ohio, since the floods. In this latter 
city devastation greeted the eye on every side. Every- 
where was mud—dirty, sticky mud. The trees, as high 
up as the top of the cars, were draped with shredded 
corn-stalks, like the moss-laden branches in the Florida 
Everglades. Great holes were washed out underneath 
the tracks— holes as big as a living-room. For rods the 
bare tracks simply hung unsupported by ties or road- 
bed. Miles of debris strewed the streets and the rail- 
road track. Broken houses, broken furniture, broken 
boats, broken freight cars and tangled telegraph and 
telephone wires were piled up in confused mass. Porches 
and ells had been torn from houses. Some of the houses 
were turned around on their foundation or carried down- 
stream to new locations. One of the huge iron gas- 
tanks was dismantled by the floods, while a heavy steel 
bridge, bearing a train of loaded iron coal cars, was 
swept away. Hamilton did not look the same pros- 
perous little city in which the traveling pacifist lectured 
a year and a half ago. Cincinnati also showed marks 
of the inundation, although not hit so hard. 

Arriving in Cincinnati, the Secretary found the tire- 
less secretary of the local Peace and Arbitration Society, 
Bev. G. W. Du Bois. After addressing a union meet- 
ing, of ministers under the auspices of the Evangelical 
Alliance, the Secretary enjoyed the hospitality, at a 
luncheon at the Business Men's Club, of the executive 
committee of the local peace organization. Dean 
Rogers, Babbi Phillipson, and other well-known paci- 
fists, made up this congenial little luncheon group. 

Other addresses have been given by the Secretary 
during the past month, as follows: Before the Forum, 
March 30, in the La Salle Hotel, on "Four Interesting 
Events;" before the Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Parker Elementary and High Schools, in the audi- 



torium of the Chicago Teachers' College, April 3, on 
"The International Peace Movement;" on April 7, be- 
fore the Woman's Club of Auston, on "The Present 
Status of the Peace Movement ;" in the Assembly Hall 
of Palmer Park, Pullman, April 13, on "From Dragon- 
hood to Brotherhood;" at a peace meeting under the 
auspices of the Forum, in the Florentine Boom of the 
Congress Hotel, April 20, on "Some Plain Facts About 
the Agitation for a Big Navy," and during the same 
week, at the Forestville School, Chicago (Miss Florence 
Holbrook, principal), on "The Jungle Man's Upward 
Climb Toward Internationalism." 

Unity, in its April 3d, 10th, and 17th issues, pub- 
lished a serial article on "Hugo Grotius, the Father of 
International Law," which was written by the local 
peace director. 

Thanks to the generous courtesy of Miss Sophie 
Sturge, of Birmingham, England, a large picture of 
Joseph Sturge (who first proposed international peace 
congresses) will adorn the Chicago Peace Office, by the 
side of a large engraving of Charles Sumner. For the 
latter we are indebted to that loyal friend and fellow 
peace worker, Hamilton Holt. 

Mr. John A. Stuart, of New York, was in town re- 
cently, and conferred with the members of the executive 
committee of the Chicago Group of the National Com- 
mittee on the Hundred Years of Peace Celebration. 
The distinguished foreigners who are expected to visit 
the United States this spring will be in Chicago May 
16 and 17. 

Chicago will be represented in the St. Louis Peace 
Congress by delegates from the Association of Com- 
merce and the Peace Society. Governor Dunne also 
has appointed delegates to represent the State of Illi- 
nois, one of whom is the local Peace Secretary. Presi- 
dent Goddard will preside at one of the section meetings 
of the congress, and Chicago will furnish several of the 
speakers. 

30 North La Salle Street, Chicago. 



Arkansas School Peace League. 

PEACE DAY PRIZE CONTESTS. 

Through the courtesy of the American School Peace 
League I am enabled to offer two gold medals, one to 
public schools, the other to normal schools and colleges, 
for the best Peace Day program rendered May 18, 1913. 
These medals are of solid gold, beautifully enameled 
with the seal of the American School Peace League. 

OFFERS. 

I. Open to any public school in Arkansas. 
Conditions. 

1. The printed program, with a written or printed 
description of the actual presentation, certified by the 
principal or other officer, must be supplied to W. A. 
Bamsey, Fayetteville, Ark., not later than May 25, 
1913. 

2. The school winning the medal shall, during the 
year 1913, award the medal to the one of its students 
who shall write the best essay on "The significance of 
the Two Hague Peace Conferences." 

3. A copy of each essay submitted in second contest 
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to be supplied to W. A. Eamsey, President Arkansas 
Branch, American School Peace League. 

II. Open to any students in branches of the Ameri- 
can School Peace League in normal schools or colleges 
of Arkansas. 

Conditions. 

1. Same as (1) in first offer. 

2. Same as (2) in first offer, substituting branch for 
school, member for student, and the subject of the essay 
being "The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in the 
International Peace Movement." 

3. Same as in first offer. 

The judges to decide the merits of the programs sub- 
mitted in these two contests will be selected by Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, of Boston, Mass. 
, It is earnestly desired that many schools will enter 
this contest. 

Very respectfully, 

W. A. Eamsey, 
President Arkansas Branch, American 

School Peace League. 



Book Notice. 



In the Vanguard. By Katrina Trask. New York; 
The MacMillan Company. 148 pp. 

Following close on the peace dramas of "The War 
God," by Zangwill, and "The Terrible Meek," by Wil- 
liam Baun Kennedy, comes this stirring three-act play 
with modern American characters, though the setting 
is rather English. 

Two young men, Jack and Philip, have enlisted for 
the war ; they are heroes already in the eyes of the girls, 
and the village boys cheer with delight as the soldiers 
march away. The rector is the typical preacher of war 
glory and the duty of fighting for God and the right. 
Mr. Greart is a man of peace, a generous public bene- 
factor, beloved by every one in the village. To him 
war and Christianity are irreconcilable. His argument 
with the rector and with Elsa, Philip's sweetheart, in 
scene III of the first act, is admirable and reveals the 
real spirit of the play. He pleads for heroism in com- 
mon life, for the "heroes of the durable," as he terms 
them — "those who have sacrificed self to service — the 
scientists, the educators, the upbuilders of the nation, 
the reformers, those are the true heroes — those who 
give and spend themselves for the durable, the eternal 
forces of life." 

Act II reveals a scene in camp in the enemy's coun- 
try, with the degradation of manhood that always ac- 
companies service in the field. Later, Philip finds him- 
self beside a soldier who has been mortally wounded ; 
he tries to relieve and aid, but the dying man refuses 
help from one of those who have caused his suffering. 
"Blow a man to pieces in the name of patriotism, and 
then try to patch the pieces together in the name of 
humanity!" A splendid argument against war de- 
velops as the two men talk. The enemy dies, and a new 
light dawns on Philip, as he exclaims: "He is. my 
brother, and I have killed him." 



In the last, act Philip fights, out the. battle -of con- 
science and decides to refuse the captaincy offered -him 
by the general. He. resigns and returns home cursed 
by the men and called a traitor. Every one there. is 
against him, even his own father and mother, who are 
ashamed of what they deem his cowardice. Elsa has, 
however, had a change of mind also in his absence and 
welcomes him as her hero. "The new order is dawning 
upon the earth, and you are in the vanguard!" Mr. 
Greart, too; comes to his aid, and all turns out happily 
in the end. "War is evil, because it breaks the supreme 
law of the universe — the law of harmony" — is the. clos- 
ing sentiment of the play. 

We recommend Mrs. Trask's little book as one of the 
most superb bits of peace literature that has. appeared 
in recent years. We hope it may be read arid played 
in thousands of schools throughout the land. 
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